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touch must be light. He must intro- 


"duce anecdotes and explain Eastern 


viewpoints in a way which he would 
never have used ina serious handbook 
for scholarly readers. 

Most of those people who will pur- 
chase Seven Hundred Years of Ori- 
ental Carpets will be no more inter- 
ested in scholarly expositions than the 
carpet salesmen who take “Heimtex”, 
the periodical in which the articles first 
appeared. Even so, for these new 
readers the early history of carpet col- 
lecting will have much interest, and 
the museum holdings of Anatolia and 
Germany, with their wide range of 
illustration, will present unaccus- 
tomed vistas. Garden rugs, rugs with 
human figures, rugs in peculiar shapes, 
dated rugs and rugs that come in pairs, 
to say nothing of rugs from various 
parts of Europe—each topic is con- 
sidered in turn from Erdmann’s in- 
formed viewpoint. 

[have commented at greater length 
regarding the German version of this 
book in Artibus Asiae 31, 2/3, point- 
ing out various areas of personal dis- 
agreement and certain errors. Most 
of the latter have been caught up in 
the translation, to which Mrs. Herzog, 
a student of art history herself, has 
contributed her native acquaintance 
with the German language and Dr. 
Beattie her far-ranging knowledge and 
and familiarity with all phases of the 
subject. The result is a very smooth, 
highly readable text which does not 
hesitate to diverge from the German 
at times in the interest of clarity but 
usually keeps within whispering dis- 


‘tance of the original. Some of the black 


and white cuts seem unduly dark in the 
copy at hand; Fig. 5 is still upside 
down; the color work unfortunately 
is less satisfactory than in the German 
edition. Two plates in my copy are 
inexcusably bad. Changes in the order 
of chapters result in an entirely differ- 
ent sequence for cuts and color plates. 
This is bound to create confusion in 
references to the book. In considera- 
tion of this obvious problem, a table 
for reconciling these differences in 
figure numbers has been added at the 
back of the book. 

If Erdmann had lived to publish this 


‘for frequent consultation. 


volume ten years later, it is tempting 
to wonder how many captions would 
have been changed; how many of the 
cuts banished and replaced by others. 
The chapter, “Persian Carpets of Turk- 
ish Provenance,” repeats Erdmann’s 
standing challenge to the “16th-centu- 
ry” medallion carpets with animals 
and inscriptions and to the inscription 
prayer rugs. Would he still have. sin- 
gled out the “carpets with verses” 
(p. 163)? This now becomes the trans- 
lator’s problem. Would he still have 
felt that the Lotto carpets, Figs. 52, 56, 
58, came from the same neighborhood 
or from three different areas entirely? 
The scheme is the same, but the draft- 
ing shows little in common. These are 
fruitless questions now, but as the 
change in his views on the rugs with 
the Montagu arms (p. 205, Fig. 262) or 
the Lichnowsky dragon rug (p. 85) 
shows, his mind was flexible when he 
could see good reason to switch his 
position. Only the worker in the field 
can realize how scanty our knowl- 
edge of the history of antique rugs 
actually is, and our viewpoint conse- 
quently cannot be static on the basis 
of the last generation’s findings but 
must be ready for constant alteration 
as additional examples, additional 
sources or additional data of other 
kinds make their appearance and exert 
new influences upon it. Erdmann was 
free to acknowledge this. In our turn, 
will we all do so as gracefully? 

Seven Hundred Years of Oriental 
Carpets, then, is an extremely useful 
volume which: can be heartily and 
freely recommended to all rug-lovers, 
expressing the final thoughts of the 
chief authority in the field in combina- 
tion with a fascinating mine of illus- 
trated examples of every kind, ready 
C.G.E, 


Charles Grant Ellis has been a frequent 
contributor to the Journal since it was 
first published in 1962; most recent is 
his article on Ottoman Prayer Rugs in 
which he discusses the silk Bursa car- 
pets and their wool Cairene counter- 
parts. A research associate in Oriental 
rugs at the Museum for over 10 years, 
Mr. Ellis is a noted author and scholar 
specializing in classical Oriental rugs 
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and the translator of Kurt Erdmann’s 
comprehensive work on the subject, 
Oriental Rugs and Wilhelm von Bode 
and Ernst Kuhnel’s Antique Rugs from 
the Near East. 


The George Walter Vincent and Belle 
Townsley Smith Collection of Islamic 
Rugs. By Joseph V. McMullan in col- 
laboration with Donald O. Reichert. 
Published by the George Walter Vin- 
cent Smith Museum of Art, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, 1971. 178 pages, 
10 color plates, 65 black and white 
illustrations, $7.50. 

Joseph McMullan has done it again! 
This time Mr. McMullan, whose col- 
lection of Islamic carpets and. books 
on the subject is well known through- 
out the world, has collaborated with 
Donald O. Reichert, Director of the 
George Walter Vincent Smith Art Mu- 
seum in Springfield, Massachusetts. 
Together they have produced a highly 
polished, well-written documentation 
of a broad-based 19th-century carpet 
collection covering the main rug 
weaving areas of the Near East, i.e., 
Turkey, Persia, the Caucasus and 
Central Asia. 

The collection itself was drawn to- 
gether by George Walter Vincent Smith 
and his wife, Belle Townsley during the 
late 19th and early 20th centuries and 
given to the Museum which they 
founded in Springfield, Massachusetts. 
Excellent examples of virtually every 
important type of 19th-century carpet 
are represented, making the collection 
unusual if not unique in both scope 
and quality. For instance the variety 
of superb flat-weaves (kilims and 
soumaks) constitute one of the collec- 
tion’s strong points, quite a remark- 
able achievement for a time when 
these pieces were all but ignored by 
collectors, scholars and dealers alike. 
That Mr. and Mrs. Smith’s interests in 
the arts ranged far beyond carpets and 
the cultures of Islam and Western Asia 
only serves to make this outstanding 
collection all the more impressive. 

Of the Smiths’ 140-odd carpets, 
Messrs. McMullan and Reichert se- 
lected 75 for publication. The collec- 


tion was then organized geograph- 
ically with commentary on the cultural 
and artistic heritage of the regions as 
well as the general characteristics of 
carpets woven in the specific areas. 
The individual descriptions of each 
piece are especially well done, each 
carpet having been analyzed from 
both the standpoint of design elements 
and artistic merit. A separate section 
is devoted to seven choice soumaks. 

There are 75 photographs, one of 
each rug, ten of which are in color. 
Aside from documenting a collection 
permanently housed at the Smith Mu- 
seum in Springfield, the book is im- 
portant for its treatment of 19th-cen- 
tury Islamic carpets as a group. As 
such it becomes a first-rate textbook 
on the subject which both student and 
connoisseur can surely augment with 
access tothe actual rugs inthe Museum 
at Springfield. Messrs. McMullan and 
Reichert have taken a significant step 
forward in rug literature, and every- 
one with an interest in the field will 
want to add this book to his library 
shelf. W.R.P. 


W. Russell Pickering is a noted rug 
collector and founder and president 
of the New York Rug Society. He col- 
laborated with Anthony N. Landreau 
in preparing From the Bosporus to 
Samarkand— Flat-woven Rugs. He is 
a vice-president of Dominick & Dom- 
inick Brokerage Firm in New York 
City. 


Reinhard G. Hubel, The Book of Car- 
pets, translated by Katherine Watson. 
Praeger Publishers, New York, 1970. 
348 pages, 200 illustrations. $15.00. 

Of course Joseph McMullan is right 
when he insists that first we look at a 
carpet for itself as a work of art; that 
we trust ourselves as appreciators. 
That is the important thing to remem- 
ber. 

Beyond that there is much to ex- 
plore. First we are concerned with 
history. We hope to identify our 
carpet and to place it in its historical 
context. Then there is how it is made, 
its materials, its dyes, its structure. 


In recent years efforts have been 
made to take rug study out of the 
amateur context, and, by the way, 
most of the significant rug literature 
of the past has been written by the 
amateur, the collector (and even the 
merchant) and not by professional 
contributors. Scholars, such as Dr. 
May H. Beattie, Charles Grant Ellis 
and a number of museum workers 
have been developing research 
methodology and collecting evidence. 
The art historian and the textile tech- 
nologist are collaborating in system- 
atic rug studies. This pursuit is valid, 
although it does not supersede the 
passionate quest of the amateur, 
whose energies have made all this 
possible. 

In fact, a significant recent attempt 
in the direction of scientific rug study 
was made by a collector, Reinhardt 
G. Hubel, who until his death last 
year taught at the University of 
Munich and spent many years study- 
ing the art of Oriental carpet weaving. 
The edition under review is the first 
English translation of his important 
work, The Book of Carpets, first pub- 
lished in Germany in 1964. 

Hubel’s effort, which was monu- 
mentally ambitious, inevitably failed, 
because its major premise to scienti- 
fically identify and establish prove- 
nience for the whole field of Oriental 
rug weaving is essentially beyond 
anyone’s means at this time. Never- 
theless his approach was precedent 
setting, and this, combined with a 
wealth of information, makes the 
book one of the important contribu- 
tions to rug literature. 

Hubel perceived the importance of 
structures and materials in the iden- 
tification of rugs. He does not limit 
himself to design and “feel” like many 
rug authors but notes the spin and 
ply of yarns for example. His real 
innovation is the supplying of com- 
plete technical details for the rugs 
illustrated, an aspect of rug study 
largely ignored by his predecessors. 

(For the basic philosophy of con- 
temporary rug research I would refer 
the reader to Dr. May H. Beattie in 
her review (Oriental Art, London, 
Winter 1968) of Robert de Calatchi’s 
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‘collector and scholar. 


Oriental Carpets, and to this writer's 
review (Archaeology, June 1971) of 
Kudret H. Turkhan’s book, Islamic 
Rugs). 

The failure of Hubel’s effort in the 
overall sense is that he attempts to 
cover too much ground with too little 
evidence. It is noteworthy that many 
of the most useful rug studies in 
recent years have been short mono- 
graphs, limited geographically and 
technically. 

Beyond that, he often fails in detail. 
In his general background to rug 
weaving he tends to oversimplify. In 
naming types of rugs he tends to be 
overly specific where there is little 


‘direct evidence.. The book abounds 


with the usual Kizil-A yaks and Dyea- 
dyimts, and generally tends to label 
rather than to describe accurately. 
The same might be said of his use of 
terminology in technical matters. He 
is as likely to think of Verneh, for 
example, as a technique, as were his 
predecessors. Terms are often con- 
fused for one another,-and he uses 
terms technically that have no tech- 
nical meaning (e.g. Shirazi). His man- 
ner of technical notation is not stand- 
ard, not adequately defined and often 
leaves him open to misinterpretation. 

Despite these drawbacks it is an 
important book. Perhaps some of the 
problems in terminology are the 
fault of the translator. In any case, it 
should be on the bookshelf of every 
A.N.L. 


Anthony N., Landreau, acting director 
of the Textile Museum, is the former 
associate curator of rugs. Mr. Landreau 
began his career in textiles as a weaver- 
designer for Dorothy Liebes in New 
York. He taught weaving at Black 
Mountain College where he was also 
curator of the Harriett Engelhardt 
Memorial Collection of Textiles. He 
spent two years in Peru and Bolivia 
working with native weavers and 
teaching at the Universidad de San 
Francisco Xavier in Sucre, Bolivia. His 
book, From the Bosporus to Samark- 
and—Flat-woven Rugs,- written with 
W. R. Pickering, was published by the 
Textile Museum in 1969. 


